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JINGOISM. 


THatT accomplished specimen of town Swelldom, 
Miss Carolina Wilelmina Amelia Skeggs —‘I 
love to give the whole name’—expressed her 
sentiments rather vigorously, on the occasion of 
a dance at the dwelling of the Vicar of Wakefield, 
when she made an asseveration ‘By the living 
Jingo” The Vicar was a little startled by the 
coarseness of the expression from so fine a lady, 
but in his quiet placid way let it pass. Since the 
time when Goldsmith wrote his charming fiction, 
now more than a century ago, protestations that 
involve a reference to Jingo have been used 
principally by those who desire to fight, and are 
never done urging the nation into enormous 
quarrels and battles, with a view to conquest, 
the acquisition of new territory, or the infliction 
of retributive vengeance. For example, in a 
boisterous war-song denunciatory of Russia and 
the late Emperor Alexander, the following bravado 
occurs in the chorus : 


We don’t want to fight ; but by jingo, if we do, 
We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the men, and got 
the money too. 


The right or the wrong of the thing does not 
seem to concern these ferocious fire-eaters, The 
ruinous cost, as it may happen to be, is treated 
as a matter of indifference. There is plenty of 
money belonging to other people, which they are 
ready to throw away. The grand object with 
them is to boast and brag, to keep up the com- 
bative principle at all hazards, and never to 
be satisfied or happy, unless when in a condition 
of war with some one or other. Such is Jingoism 
in its well-known popular aspect. 

We do not for a moment deny that wars are 
sometimes absolutely and painfully necessary, as 
when required in the last resort to protect national 
interests, to roll back unjust aggression, and to 
achieve independence. ‘The war, for instance, 


which the American colonists were forced to 
declare against England, in order to protect them- 
selves from a cruel course of tyranny—and which 


tyranny now almost looks like a piece of insanity 
on the part of the ministry of George III].—was 
perhaps the most just, as it proved to be the most 
successful, ever entered upon by a rational com- 
munity. But it is notorious that for one just 
war like this, or on similar grounds, there are a 
dozen wholly unjustifiable, whatever be the con- 
sequences by which they are attended. In some 
cases, wars of conquest, to relieve the helpless 
from oppression, and to extend the blessings of 
civilisation, may be held to be excusable, if not 
in a high degree commendable. In this category 
we find the British conquest of India, which after 
the lapse of a century, may be spoken of as a 
surprising example of the manner in which the 
rule of law and justice, of Christian philanthropy, 
and of solid prosperity, has been planted over a 
vast region, formerly delivered up to a group of 
detestable oppressions and superstitions. With 
the same indulgence we can speak of that remark- 


|able war in which Garibaldi was intimately con- 


cerned, and by which Italy was freed from a 
host of petty tyrants, and put on the independent 
footing it now occupies as a European power, 
Jingoism to a large degree depends on the struc- 
ture of society. In the United States, it is little 
heard of ; for there, there is no caste with warlike 
or idle proclivities. Men of intelligence and good 
education exchange a civil for a military life, and 
vice versé, according to the pressure of national 
circumstances. Those who figured as commanding 
officers in the war against the South, will now be 
found keeping a school, or engaged in some mer- 
cantile pursuit ; and no one thinks there is any- 
thing derogatory in the change of their occupation, 
in which respect we are reminded of a number 
of the classic models of antiquity. The struc- 
ture of society in Great Britain is wholly dif- 
ferent. For ages, it has been customary for certain 
families with aristocratic aspirations to bring up 
one or two of their sons to go into the army as 
officers, and who would feel themselves degraded 
by having to earn their living by any species of 
commercial enterprise. To get a son into the 
Guards is the height of their ambition, no matter 
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that he has not the brains to acquit himself 
properly, and may have to retire, in by no means 
a creditable manner. The man who can say, or 
write after his name, ‘late of the —— Guards,’ 
occupies a position quite as enviable as the person 
who has been a member of Parliament, and is 
unseated after three months, for bribery, but 
who all the rest of his life can pridefully say: 
‘When I was in the House!’ Small puffs of 
this kind go for much in our social economy. 

On whatever grounds, the getting of sons as 
officers into the army becomes a sort of supersti- 
tion, calculated to enlarge the sphere of Jingoism. 
It is hard to say so, but, to all appearance, the 
army is in some degree an institute for the cultiva- 
tion of idleness, and contempt of honest industry. 
We are fortified in the remark from what has 
been lately said by Sir Garnet Wolseley, on the 
subject of military service, in the Nineteenth 
Century. ‘Hitherto,’ he says, ‘our army has been 
a pleasant home for idle men; generation after 
generation of officers have been attracted to it by 
the ease and pleasure it secured to the English 
gentleman—enjoyment that was only heightened 
by the opposite extremes of privation and hard 
work which an occasional campaign afforded,’ 

Ever since the close of the superhuman struggle 
with Bonaparte, in 1815, warlike experiences in 
Great Britain have been kept alive very much 
by fits and starts, on a comparatively limited 
scale, though in a sufficient degree to encourage the 
spirit of Jingoism, and in the aggregate to cost a 
very large sum of money, which for the most part 
has been as good as pitched into the sea. It is 
not worth while to rake up every small war ; only 
two or three are left in remembrance. The chief 
of them was the war in the Crimea, now acknow- 
ledged on all hands to have been a stupendous 
blunder. It never could have originated except 
for the Jingoes, who succeeded in raising frightful 
alarm throughout the nation, by an apprehension 
of the aggressive designs of Russia. On this as on 
many similar occasions, the newspapers, generally 
from party motives, fanned the flame of hos- 
tility. Some few tried to calm the disorder, but 
without avail; the Jingoes had the ball at their 
foot, and so the game went on to the bitter end. 
For the amount of slaughter, of suffering, and the 
derangement of finance, we must refer to the 
history of the period. When the war came to an 
end, it was relinquished with a universal sigh of 
relief, for it had been nothing short of a foolish 
effort on the part of certain great nations to 
destroy each other. The cost of this senseless war 
to Great Britain has been calculated at no less 
a sum than seventy millions, 

It is one of the peculiarities of the wars into 
which we are hurried by the Jingoes, that their 
actual cost is never fully ascertained, or at least 
brought to light ; because the payments are made 
piecemeal, so much from the estimates annually, 
and so much by borrowing, and making addi- 
tions to the National Debt. Were the sum-total to 
be made payable in ready-money, the enormity 
of the affair would be disclosed with all its aggra- 


vations to the unhappy taxpayers. Jingoes, of 
course, take the money part of the business easily, 
With caustic indifference, they survey the mass 
of the community as material out of which taxes 
can be squeezed. What Jingo ever cared for the 
soul or the till of a shopkeeper, or for deranging 
the miscellaneous sources of industrial enterprise ? 
As many of the more conspicuous Jingoes are, 
from family connection, in the position of never 
having earned a shilling in their lives, nor experi- 
enced the pressure of adversity, an addition of 
twopence a pound to the income tax is treated as 
a matter of very trifling concern, Taxes in the 
gross are beneath their notice, Let England 
fight everybody, one down, another up, all round 
without intermission, in order to maintain her 
prestige. Let there be no end to the purchase of 
ironclads, to the manufacture of cannon, bombs, 
torpedoes, and Martini-Henry rifles, for therein is 
the basis of national glory and supremacy. So 
— those learned in the profound philosophy 
of Jingo. 

We altogether dispute the soundness of this 
philosophy. The prestige of the British name does 
not rest on guns or fighting, but on a reputation 
|for honourable dealing, for sentiments of mercy 
| and justice, for the liberty and civilisation it has 
achieved in the world’s history. We can scarcely 
conceive anything more scandalous and contempt- 
ible than the practice of urging the nation to rush 
into wars of conquest with people, whether black 
or white, with whom we have no proper concern, 
and whose country, if secured, would only prove 
an embarrassment and fresh source of expense. 
In this view we hold that the encroachments on 
Afghanistan, and the Transvaal, also the land of 
the Zulus, and of some other wretched tribes in 
South Africa, have from first to last been a gross 
error, wholly imputable to Jingoism. How much 
money these petty wars of real or attempted con- 
quest have cost, we have scarcely the means of 
knowing—fifty millions at least, to speak mode- 
rately. 

As regards South Africa, it would be interesting 
to know how far northward in the dark continent 
the Jingoes designed to carry English conquest. 
Did they mean to master the Bechuans, who run 
about in natural costume, and whose language 
resembles the chattering of monkeys? Was it 
their intention to send our troops, horse, foot, 
and artillery, across the deserts of Makololo and 
Londa—where, by the way, there is excellent 
shooting—and finish off by making a swoop at 
Abyssinia? An enterprise of this kind—not 
openly spoken of at first, but coming out bit 
by bit—would be very grand; it would give 
work for the next twenty years to no end of 
gentlemen’s sons as officers; and if the cost did 
reach a hundred millions in the shape of taxes, 
or by additions to the National Debt, what could 
the dumb multitude say on the subject? After 
some grumbling, they would acquiesce, and then 
no more about it, 

In this dumb acquiescence there is not a little 
to pity but also to complain of. The Jingoes 
have all along been allowed too much of their 
own way. They have again and again impelled 
the country into wars of the most idiotic char- 
acter; the consequence being that hardly an 
alleviation of taxes is practicable, however muc 
it may be humanely desired by the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer. A conspicuous result is the miser- 
able paring and scrimping on salaries, emoluments, 
and other matters of domestic policy. We could 
mention a city where a National Museum of 
Science and Art has, contrary to promise, been 
left in a shamefully incomplete state, for the last 
twelve years, on the simple grounds of an exces- 
sive pressure on the annual estimates. To speak 
plainly, the ordinary government of the country, 
with its widespread magisterial and judicial sys- 
tems, might almost be said to be half-starved, in 
order to provide ways and means for expenditure 
on wars, which are in the main a national dis- 
grace, and would never have been heard of, had 
the people openly and honestly expressed their 
opinions regarding them. 

There is something more to mourn over; it is 
the small progress made in reducing the National 
Debt. At the close of the French War in 1815, 
the Debt was somewhat over eight hundred 
millions; and now, after a lapse of more than 
sixty-five years, owing to the heavy intermediate 
war estimates, it stands at about seven hundred 
and seventy millions. We are aware that, owing to 
the increased wealth and population of the 
country, the incidence of the burden is now less 
felt individually. But why should it be felt at 
all? A Debt which had its beginnings in the 
seventeenth century, ought long since to have 
been extinguished. There ought to have been a 
pride in getting rid of it. On the contrary, it is 
acquiesced in, as if it were doomed by Fate that 
it should hang round the neck of the country 
for ever, entailing an annual charge for interest 
amounting to twenty-eight millions. More 
enlightened views are entertained on the subject 
of permanent debt, by our kindred across the 
Atlantic. The United States, as we observe, 
has lately initiated a plan of reducing the debt 
due by the nation by the sum of twenty millions 
per annum, so that its final extinction is a 
matter of calculation. England cannot attempt 
any wholesome measure of this kind, unless by a 
very considerable change of policy. Let the great 
interests of the Empire, within its widely extended 
bounds, be by all means protected, as is justified 
by honour; but for any sake let us put a distinct 
stop to those petty wars of conquest in remote 
regions of the globe, waged for no rational purpose, 
which while costing us many valuable lives, help 
to keep alive the National Debt, and to form a 
serious drain on our resources. This can only 
be done by each in his sphere offering every 
discouragement to Jingoism. W. © 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY, 
CHAPTER XIX.—DOWN THE RIVER. 


To stand on the deck of a fast-going river steamer, 
speeding down the Thames on a cold and bluster- 
ing November afternoon, may seem but poor 

astime to those who are used to better things ; 

ut to Bertram Oakley, as, with the sealed packet 
carefully stowed away in an inner pocket of his 
coat, he voyaged towards Blackwall on behalf of 
Messrs Groby, Sleather, and Studge, the expedition 
was pleasant enough. The very freshness of the 
air as the steamer raced along, sending up a 
slender feathery jet of water in front of her sharp 
bows, and churning up waves of froth with her 
swift-spinning paddle-wheels, was agreeable to 


one who had stagnated so long in the dull con- 
finement of crowded London. Then, there was 
so much to see, There were the bridges, and 
notably that historical one which is the last of all 
between London and the sea, There was no 
mistaking that cupola, topped by the gilded cross, 
soaring above fog-wreath and ragged clouds of 
vapour. Those gray stern turrets must belong to 
the famous old Tower. That forest of masts, 
which to a foreign visitor seems endless, could 
be no other than the shipping in the Pool. And 
all these wharfs and giant warehouses, where 
monstrous cranes swayed and creaked as they 
grappled with massy burdens—those piles of 
heaped-up merchandise from every clime, that 
flotilla of barges and small craft, busy as ants in 
harvest-time ; it seemed to Bertram as though he 
1g never weary of the spectacle, trite though 
it be. 

The long panorama that unrolled itself before 
Bertram’s eyes, as the swift steamer rounded 
reach after reach, had an especial charm for him, 
ugly and mean as some of the details that helped 
to make up the imposing picture might indivi- 
dually be, It all seemed so real, so true, and 
solid, compared with the pretentious bustle, the 
whisperings, the mysterious colloquies, that he 
had left behind him on the palatial premises of 
his well-advertised employers at Westminster. 
Sometimes a ghastly suspicion would creep into 
Bertram’s mind, in moments of despondency, that 
the firm of which he was so humble a satellite 
was not so mighty a firm as it appeared to be; 
that there was something fictitious in all this 
blatant prosperity, something hollow in all this 
plethora of business, 

But what Bertram now saw was genuine enough 
to be in harmony with the sterling honesty of his 
own frank mind, There was no mistake about 
this heaped-up wealth that lay, mountainous, on 
the choked-up wharfs, brought from all parts of 
the world at a wave of the wand of the magician 
Commerce, and which was rapidly being carted 
away in massive wagons and tall vans, or swung 
aloft to storehouses, whose great jaws gaped wide 
to swallow the interminable supply of bales and 
chests and barrels of every weight and size, 
There was no mistake, too, about the vast 
merchant navy that clogged the river and encum- 
bered the docks, a foreign flag now and then 
conspicuous, to vary the British bunting that 
fluttered aloft. On, and still on, the steamer sped ; 
and presently Bertram set foot on the landing-pier 
at Blackwall 

The clang of the great steam-hammers, as if the 
Cyclops themselves were at work at their mythic 
task of forging Olympian thunderbolts, had been 
audible before Blackwall—over which waterside 
suburb there seemed to hang, appropriately, a yet 
more sable smoke-cloud than over Bermondsey 
itself—was reached. Bertram could not —_ 
shivering a little in the cold breeze as he crosse 
the slippery planks of the landing-stage, and sur- 
veyed the scenery of which an occasional glimpse 
could be caught. The Isle of Dogs is perhaps as 
dismal a place as any isle, eyot, or island in Her 
Majesty’s dominions ; and its damp and dreary flat 
can scarcely have altered, for the better or for the 
worse, since Henry VIIL., of burly memory, estab- 
lished his kennel of hounds there, for the sake of 
sport in the royal park of Greenwich hard by. 
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But Bertram had little time to contemplate the 
stretch of marshy grass-land, embanked with rough 
masonry, and studded with mouldering posts, 
whereon old pirates may have hung in clanking 
chains, so necessary was it that he should deliver 
the packet with which he had been intrusted 
before office hours were over. 

Mervyn & Co. seemed to be well known in 
those parts, and it was easy for Bertram to obtain, 
from those to whom he addressed an inquiry, some 
indications of the road he should take. But he 
found Blackwall, as others have found it, a 
remarkably amphibious place, where land and 
water were oddly jumbled up together, and in fact 
mixed, so that the water seemed muddier, and the 
ground softer, than any of which he had had 
previous experience. At one moment he would 
find himself turned from what seemed the direct 
route by the presence of a natural creek ; and at 
another he was compelled to avoid a pool or bay, 
wholly artificial, wherein shipwrights plied their 
clanging trade, where ships were broken or ships 
were built, repaired, lengthened, scraped, coppered, 
and cured of all the ills to which sea-going teak 
and oak, sea-going iron and steel, are liable. Then 
there were lanes to traverse, with high brick walls 


on each side, uninviting enough to have dis- | a 


pensed with the sharp-edged fragments of broken 
bottle-glass that crested the rampart, and with 
towering brick chimneys overtopping all, and 
puffing out Acherontic volumes of night-black 
smoke and showers of ruddy sparks. 

At length the yard of Mervyn & Co. was 
reached. It was a busy yard, or, more correctly, 
group of yards, water and land being commingled 
in the way indigenous to Blackwall, and tall ships 
floating in close contiguity to ranges of workshops, 
where sooty giants, like prosaic Titans, might be 
seen by the glow and glare of the leaping smithy 
fire, wielding their weighty sledges with a force 
that sent glowing chips and flakes of heated iron 
into the air at every blow. There was a mightier 
hammer at work, too, than ever arm of mortal 
mould has poised and swung, and which obeys to 
a hair’s-breadth the compelling touch of no master 
less potent than Mankind’s half-tamed slave, 
Steam. Besides these smithies, and others wherein 
hot metal was shaved and planed and rolled and 
smoothed and combed into rods, and tortured into 
wires, there were others again, where wood was 
dealt with in every way in which timber can be 
treated; and spots where fires were burning, and 
caldrons hissed, as for witches’ revel, and the 
maritime scents of tar and pitch came with pun- 
gent force to assail the senses of the visitor. 

‘Stop, stop, young man. Your business, please.’ 
It was the gruff, wooden-legged gate porter of 
Mervyn’s Yard who spoke, as he shuffled forward 
from his cosy little lodge to arrest Bertram’s pro- 
gress. ‘Nobody comes in here except on business,’ 
explained the Cerberus on guard, a tough, scowling 
old mariner, who seemed as though his purple 
visage had been salted to its actual colour by the 
combined effects of sea-breeze and navy-grog ; 
and who looked like, what he very probably was, 
an out-pensioner of that Greenwich Hospital the 
domes and colonnades of which, across the broad 
river, were dimly visible. 

*To see you coming in, as if you was on your 
own quarter-deck,’ explained the veteran, some- 
what mollified by Bertram’s bright smile, ‘made 


me give you a quickish hail, shipmet! I’ve had 
to respect discipline all my life, man and boy, and 
I expect others to do it too.—Letter to be given 
into the Commodore’s own hand—Mr Mervyn, 
you said? Pass on!’ 

‘This is Mr Mervyn’s counting-house. You can 
wait? Groby, Sleather, and Studge, eh? I’ll let 
our Mr Mervyn know. He’s in another part of 
the yard just now, occupied—for we’ve a launch 
for to-morrow.’ It was with these words that a 
clerk, to whom he had been taken, under convoy 
of another clerk, inducted Bertram into the private 
office of the head of the firm, and then went out 
and shut the glass door. Gas, by this time, was 
alight everywhere ; and by its radiance, Bertram 
could see across a portion of the yard, and into 
more than one counting-house, where numbers 
of heads were bowed down over desks, and num- 
bers of pens were flying over paper, or balanced 
in air while those who used them were adding 
up tall columns of figures. Brisk boys went 
promptly to and fro with slips of written paper 
in their hands, and a general air of cheerful 
activity pervaded the place. It seemed to be 
a glass hive, Mervyn’s, in which the human bees 
made their honey in the midst of light and 


ir. 

What had struck the young man from the first, 
was the tone of almost affectionate respect in 
which the principal was mentioned. The surly 
old salt who officiated as gate-keeper had bestowed 
on his master, quite gravely, the familiar title of 
‘Commodore ;’ while the clerk had spoken with 
the habitual respect that goes hand in hand with 
liking, of ‘Our Mr Mervyn. Groby, Sleather, 
and Studge, as Bertram remembered, were rarely 
mentioned behind their backs without a groan 
or a snarl by those who did their bidding. 

Bertram had to wait some time. He looked 
curiously around him. He was in a long low 
room, or rather series of small rooms, all opening 
into one another, but capable of being closed by 
sliding panels, like those which we occasionally 
see in the cabin of a yacht, and on one side com- 
pletely glazed, so as to command a view of the 
other offices and the bustling yard. If the master’s 
eye, as the Roman proverb asserted, makes the 
horse fat, there was every chance that such super- 
vision, in the case of Mervyn & Co., would produce 
the desired result. There was something nau- 
tical, and that smacked of the sea and of marine 
fashions, in the very manner in which the count- 
ing-house, now empty, so far as human occu- 
pancy went, was fitted up. Desks there were, 
and safes ; but there were also varnished lockers, 
and trim shelves and brackets, and swinging 
lamps, as in a captain’s cabin, The well-stored 
bookcases, a long range of which occupied the 
central portion of the wall opposite to the long 
tier of windows, attracted Bertram’s notice. The 
young man’s eyes glistened as he read, through 
the glass doors, the titles of works the very names 
of which piqued his curiosity, along with those 
of others which by report he knew, and had long 
wished, but a hoped, to have the time and 
opportunity to read. Surveying thus the lettered 
backs of the treasures which the bookcases con- 
tained, he passed slowly on. 

Beyond the space allotted to the books, a new 
surprise awaited him. There were, carefully 
ranged on shelves, guarded by glass also, and 
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covered with scarlet cloth, a collection of models, 
admirably executed, of vessels of every age and 
clime from the dawn of historical shipbuilding 
until our own day. There were the canoes of 
savage races, the straw-sailed proas of the Malays, 
the clumsy junks of China and Japan. There, too, 
were ancient galleys, Greek, Roman, Carthaginian, 
miniatures of the triremes and quinqueremes 
that once disputed the mastery of that Mediter- 
ranean which was then the key of the civilised 
world. The poor barks and galliots, the unsea- 
worthy frigates, in which crusaders and pilgrims 
voyaged, contrasted with the pinks and caravels 
with which Columbus added a new empire to the 
old. The stately ships of Spain, high-pgoped, with 
carved galleries blazing with gold-leaf, cannon 
bristling everywhere, flags flying everywhere, 
ships with real forecastles and sterncastles full 
of arquebusiers, in all the pomp and pride of 
costly war, were placed beside the effigies of the 
handier and smaller vessels that outmatched the 
Invincible Armada, There were other ships too, 
for peace as well as for war, of a later type ; but 
as Bertram was examining them, too intently to 
overhear a step behind him, he felt a hand gently 
laid upon his shoulder, and turned in some con- 
fusion to meet the kind, keen eyes of a gray- 
haired gentleman of middle height. ‘My name 
is Mervyn,’ said the chief of the firm. ‘You have 
a letter for me, I am told, from Messrs Groby. 
And I am glad to see that you like, and can appre- 
ciate, my models,’ 


CATHERINE AND CRAUFURD TAIT. 


NatoreE does a great deal for us; but to early 
training and circumstance, we owe much of our 
after-success in life. In these, Catherine and 
Craufurd Tait, the wife and son of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, were singularly happy. As made 
known to us through the biographical work, 
Catherine and Craufurd Tait (Macmillan & Co.), 
edited by the Rev. W. Benham, B.D., both mother 
and son had much to be thankful for in the care 
and love which marked out their paths, and in 
the lines that fell to them in pleasant places. 

In the beautiful parsonage of Elmdon, in 
Warwickshire, Catherine, daughter of the vener- 
able Archdeacon Spooner, and chief subject of 
the following memoir, was born on the 9th of 
December 1819. Her early home was far re- 
moved from the busy and fashionable world, and 
here she lived in retirement until her mar- 
riage, As the daughter of parents whose par- 
sonage-house was regarded as a model, she was 
thoroughly grounded, by precept and example, in 
the principles of Christian faith and duty, until 
they became the leading influences of her life. 
She is represented as a bright and charming girl 
in her home, simple-minded, beautiful, full of 
enthusiasm and energy, and always ready for 
everything that could promote the happiness 
and well-being of others. Her youthful days 
were spent in the simple routine of domestic and 
parish duties, which, however, left room for mental 
culture ; as we read of ‘long mornings devoted to 
cultivating her powers, teaching in the schools, or 
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visiting the poor of the parish.’ Such was her life 
to the age of twenty-three, when in 1843 she 
married Dr Tait, then Head Master at Rugby, 
and destined eventually to become Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Their marriage was not without 
its previous romance, which is interesting. Her 
sister had married Edward Fortescue, an enthusi- 
astic young priest, a devoted disciple of Newman 
and upholder of the celebrated Oxford Tractarian 
movement. His influence over Catherine was 
great, and in this respect lifelong; and so im- 
pressed was she with the teachings of the Tracts, 
that when the Head Mastership of Rugby was 
vacant, she was strongly opposed to Dr Tait, one of 
the candidates for the office, because he had been 
one of the four protesting tutors who had helped 
to put an end to the Oxford Tracts. ‘It was a 
strange turn of fate,’ he writes, ‘which made her 
open her heart next year to the very candi- 
date whose success she had deprecated, and 
become the happy partner of his life at Rugby, 
Carlisle, Fulham, Lambeth, sharing in all his 
deepest and truest interests, helping forward for 
thirty-five years every good work he was called 
upon to promote; united to him in the truest 
fellowship of soul.’ 

In her married life at Rugby there was very 
much the same parish-work to do as at Elmdon. 
With the boys at Rugby, she was always a 
favourite, her womanly care and sympathy being 
ever at their service. She used to read to them 
in the infirmary, and sometimes prayed with 
them. One boy writes thus of her, when hear- 
ing of her death long years afterwards: ‘I lost 
my mother while I was at Rugby School; and 
through the intervening years I have never 
forgotten the tender sympathy of the Doctor’s 
beautiful young wife, how she sent for me and 
soothed my grief, telling me to look up to the 
Home above to which my mother had been 
taken, and follow her there.’ 

It was at Rugby that her three eldest children 
were born, the youngest of the three being her 
only son Craufurd, whose Memoirs are blended 
with her own, and who, all through his life, is 
described as having been ‘her true and tender 
friend” At Rugby, he was only ‘the lovely baby,’ 
the favourite of the school-house boys; but not 
long destined to remain so, as promotion had 
come to his father, who, when Craufurd was a 
year old, removed to Carlisle, where he was 
installed as Dean. The Deanery and Cathedral 
were in the middle of the town; and here again 
Catherine Tait had much to occupy her time and 
energies. After the busy and trying life at Rugby, 
she welcomed the comparative rest which his 
new office brought for her husband, and was full 
of happiness to see him in such an honourable 
position. She was always active among the poor, 
about whom she had many interesting and touch- 
ing anecdotes to tell. One of these is peculiar. 
As she was coming out of the cathedral one day, 
she saw a poor old man, well known to her, 
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standing by the Deanery door, and, as she was 


! 

| to him a few words, ‘I wanted to speak to 
| you, Mrs Tait,’ he said, intimating that he was 
| not well. ‘I am come to bid you good-bye, 
| for I am going to die to-day.’ She stopped, and 
| volunteered to send the Scripture-reader to see 
' him. ‘Better not send him to the house to-day, 
ma’am, for it is washing-day, and my landlady 
will be very busy; but I came here to tell you 
that I am going to die to-day.’ Strange to say, 
the old man did die that day; for when the 
Scripture-reader visited him later on, he had 
already breathed his last! 


never neglected by her, Mrs Tait was essentially 
a woman with whom the claims of husband, home, 
and children were ever first. In one sense, she 
lived but for them. It was at Carlisle that her 
life was busiest as a mother; for seven children 
were now the number in her nursery, and they 
were the chief happiness of her life. To form 
their minds and strengthen their characters, to 
bring them up to be good and true, seemed 
her one aim. ‘I think the time I like best to 
recollect the Dean’s wife,’ writes one who knew 
her, ‘is as I remember her at the Deanery, 
surrounded by that flock of little ones, and look- 
ing so pretty, like a Madonna, with her sweet 
expression and lovely soft brown eyes, with 
a baby on her knee, and teaching the others 
their hymns and prayers.’ 

It was now, however, when her happiness was 
at its height, that she was called upon to 
drink a most bitter cup of agony. Few records 
are more touching than the one given in her 


that terrible time of trial. Picture it. The 
bright happy nursery we have just heard de- 
scribed, filled with loving little children. But 
scarlet fever enters among them, and one by 
one the little creatures sicken and die; till, 
within six weeks, five of these beloved daughters 
are laid in the churchyard of Stanwix, within 
sight of the old cathedral, and near the quiet 
waters of the Eden. ‘Early in April, says the 
Archbishop, ‘the day of the funeral of the last 
who died, we fled with our new-born baby, and 
were followed by our dear little son [Craufurd], 
to take refuge for a few days among the hills at 
Moffat, almost afraid that we should not be 
received in any lodging from the alarm which 
the fever that visited the Deanery had caused.’ 
The mother, like a second Rachel, was mourning 
and desolate, but not comfortless. She desired 
that the account she left of that time should be 
published after her death, to console any who 
might similarly suffer. 

After that time of trial was past, the Dean was 
made Bishop of London, and a totally new sphere 
of life was opened to Mrs Tait. Hitherto, her life 
had been one of comparative retirement ; but now 
she had to do the honours of Fulham Palace. Her 
first effort was to become acquainted with all the 
London clergy. ‘As soon as she could, she threw 
her drawing-rooms at London House open, and 
invited as many of the clergy as the house would 
hold to a friendly gathering ;’ continuing what 


Bishop Blomfield had begun; and in no year, we 
are told, during the whole of her London life did 


B, 


busy, she was passing on, after having addressed | 


Although the claims of the outside world were | 


| she fail to receive in succession the whole body of 
the London clergy as her guests. 

The establishment of the Ladies’ Diocesan 
Association was also due to her, it being her own 
idea to utilise the energies of those ladies—visitors 
and others in London—who were anxious to enlarge 
the sphere of their work beyond their homes and 
families, and to extend it to the poor in the work- 
houses, hospitals, and elsewhere. They were not 
to limit their efforts to their own parish merely, 
but, by forming a union with the Bishop at their 
head, to be ready to assist the overburdened clergy 
of any district that might need their assistance. 

Between the years 1858 and 1860, two other 
daughters were born, and a family sorrow occurred 
in the death of the Bishop’s brother, Colonel Tait. 
Mrs Tait’s eldest daughter also was taken danger- 
ously ill, but recovered, Then we are given a 
peep of home and social life from her diary, dated 
| April 11, 1860: ‘Craufurd is greatly enjoying his 
| holidays, and is very dear and good; healthful in 
| body and mind, Next Wednesday, we have our 
‘gathering of all our clergy in the garden at 

Fulham,’ 

Speaking of the garden-party, we must tell an 
| anecdote of a scene which took place at one. An 
, emu, sent from Australia as a present, had been 
| turned out into the meadow to be inspected by 
|the guests. ‘But the cows resented the intru- 
/sion, and gave chase to the unfortunate bird, 
|“ Hallo!” exclaimed Dean Milman excitedly ; 

“there goes Colenso, and all the Bishops after 
him!”’ Another story may be told. Mrs Tait, 
|} after her husband had been made Archbishop of 
| Canterbury, gave a party at Lambeth at the time 
'the Irish Church was in process of being dis- 
established. The Primate of Ireland, who had 


Memoirs, and penned by herself in memory of| been invited to meet Mr Gladstone the Prime 


Minister, stumbled as he was conducting Mrs Tait 
| into chapel before dinner, entangling his foot in 
her train. On recovering himself, he exclaimed 
‘that the best thing he could do was to hang on 
by the skirts of Canterbury.’ 

When the cholera broke out in London in 1866, 
Mrs Tait took an active and energetic part in 
visiting the sick; and by her presence in the 
hospitals, she helped to encourage those who were 
compelled to minister to the sick during that 
trying period. But the work that was most 
especially her own was the Orphanage for Girls 
at Fulham, established in memory of the five 
little ones she had lost. ‘The idea occurred to her 
after a visit to the motherless children left destitute 
by the cholera. The Bishop and she had driven 
one day into the district of Ratcliffe to see the 
Sisters engaged in the work, also the poor desolate 
orphans under their charge. On returning to 
their carriage, they found it surrounded by a 
crowd of the very poorest of the people and 
dirtiest of the children. As well as her overfull 
heart would let her, Mrs Tait said kind words to 
all, and her eyes brimmed over with tears at the 
sight of the wan and suffering faces. A few 
months later, the Orphanage was established as 
the result of this day’s visit. Of her feeling for 
children, we are told that she never forgot a child 
in the Orphanage, but gave them both care, love, 
and individual interest, softening the roughest by 
her sympathy. She was always hopeful of every 
one, and never despairing of any. 
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bishop of Canterbury. The life at Fulham had 
been a preparation for this ; and she was equal to 
the duties required of her as the wife of the 
Primate of all England. It must not be omitted, 
that while Bishop of London, the Archbishop 
had been offered the Archbishopric of York on 
the death of Archbishop Langley; but by Mrs 
Tait’s advice, he declined it. But when, seven 
years afterwards, the offer of the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury was made, it was accepted, although 
it involved the trial of leaving Fulham; still 
Lambeth was London, and in London they had 
created interests that could not be broken without 
pain. The Archbishop, who has written the open- 
ing pages of the Memoir, says of his wife at this 
time: ‘Few but herself could havé sanctified 
this busy and exciting life, which were conse- 

uent upon the enthronisation at Canterbury, and 
the social and other duties that followed, which, as 
the first Archbishop’s wife who had inhabited the 
Palace for twenty years, she had to fulfil.’ Some 
one staying with her at that time, says of the 
variety in her life: ‘One never knew what to 
expect, for at one hour she was driving you to 
visit a poor person, and the next you were calling 
on a Duchess, Her energy was immense.’ So 
many were the Hospitals, Penitentiaries, Homes, 
and other centres of philanthropic and charitable 
work in which she became interested, that her 
husband says they used to have a joke that one 
day when she said to the footman at the carriage 
door, ‘Home,’ he answered, ‘Which Home, ma’am ?’ 
She was also an admirable woman of business, 
and the Archbishop says of her: ‘If my affairs 
have been well managed, it was her doing.’ Not 
only did she undertake her domestic and family | 
accounts, but also those of the Orphanage; and 
the trustees after her death found everything dis- 
charged, and every item entered in her own hand, 
up to the day she left Lambeth for Scotland on | 
her last journey. 

It now remains to speak of the son, who, spared | 
to his mother from the wrecked home at Carlisle, | 
became doubly endeared. Her diary from time 
to time shows with what pride she watched his 


Land previous to his ordination. His letters home 
during that time are full of interest, as he took 
every opportunity of witnessing the ceremonies 
and festivals of the various Eastern religions that 
he met with on his journeyings, His travels are 
described with the heart and pen of an enthusiast 
who felt as if he were indeed treading on holy 
ground. Returning from the East by Beyrout, 
Smyrna, Athens, Rustchuk, and Vienna, he reached 
England in the early spring, and was ordained 
on the second Sunday in Lent 1874. 

His first curacy was at Saltwood, a pretty quiet 
village, not far from Hythe, whence, after a 
certain time, he returned home to act as domestic 
chaplain to his father. On this occasion, the Arch- 
bishop writes jocosely: ‘In addition to rooms at 
Lambeth and Addington, I should suggest a 
travelling van with a green door and brass 
knocker, also a chimney. So may the capellanus 
of the period make personal acquaintance with the 
diocese.’ Still, the office of private chaplain was 
and is no sinecure, for the correspondence alone is 
enough to occupy a secretary, and which work he 
has to carry on in addition to his many other 
duties. 

His next move was to America, where he became 
a great favourite, and left but one opinion about 
his good and amiable qualities. The diary which 
he kept in that country is full of interesting 
details of the people and places he saw in his 
travels, He speaks of Longfellow as a most 
agreeable old man, whose genial manners made 
him feel quite at home in a few minutes. A 
pleasant humour is occasionally observable in his 
notes, as when he tells his friends of a church 
at Washington in which the service was nice, 
but the singing Petherish. This epithet was well 
understood in the family, being derived from one 
Pether, a butcher in the Archbishop’s first parish, 
who constituted the sole choir, and sang the 
hymns in solo in front of the gallery every 
Sunday. Hence the name became a synonym in 
the family for any elaborate display of music 
somewhat out of place. 

It was in America, unfortunately, that the first 


career ; first as a school-boy at Eton, and after- | seeds of the disease were laid of which he died. 
wards at Oxford ; and when he grew up, he turned | On his return to England, his family were struck 
out. all that a mother’s heart could desire, He is} by hisaltered appearance; still they did not appre- 
described as one of the most modest of men, | hend anything serious, and his father gave him 
simple of character, and wonderfully unselfish ;| the living of St John’s, Notting Hill. He was 
sociable also, and genial, welcomed everywhere, | engaged to be married, and full of interest in the 
yet not insnared by popularity. A young fellow | life and the work before him. But alas! at that 
fond of boating, riding, and cricket ; fond too of | moment, when everything seemed brightest, he 
company and fun, but at all times practising self-| received that summons which none can disobey, 
restraint and moderation; doing his appointed | To the unutterable grief of his family and friends, 
work, and forgetting himself and his own merits. | his health gave way entirely. After lingering a 
So little did he think of his abilities indeed, that , few brief months, he died on the 29th of May 1878, 


we find a letter from his father, after he had 
passed his ‘mods,’ saying: ‘You deserved it, for 
your work ; and now I hope you will rest con- 
vinced that you really can do, in a quiet way, 
everything that you work for, and not disparage 
the good abilities God has given you.’ In his 
final examinations at Oxford, his name was in the 
first class, In his letter home on the subject, he 
says: ‘No one could be more surprised than I 
was, except my “coach” and examiner.’ 


at the age of twenty-eight. 

There is little doubt that bravely as his mother 
bore the crushing blow of the loss of her only 
and much loved son, it left a wound that was 
never healed. Always an unselfish woman, she 
was never more so than at this time, when, 


having lost such a son, she hid her own grief, 
| to strive to support and console his father, and to 


promote the happiness of her remaining children. 
One of her daughters was engaged to be married ; 
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Both from his inclination and the desire of his! and in the following November the ceremony 
parents, he was destined for the Church; and with | took place. No shadow of her own grief did she 
a view to gaining a practical knowledge of the! suffer to mar the brightness of that day; but 
countries of the Bible, he travelled in the Holy | the strain seemed almost more than human heart 
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could bear. In a very short while the end came 
for her also, and after a brief illness, she passed 
away on the 7th of December of that same year 
which witnessed the crowning sorrow of her life. 


A MISS IS AS GOOD AS A MILE. 
CHAPTER III. 


Mr WILterTon, the tenant of the parlours at 
No. 85 Spackham Street, was much worried by 
a great deal of irregular business which, as he 
explained to Mrs Hadleigh, he had to transact 
for his firm. As the good lady said, in talking 
over the matter with her daughter: ‘Look at 
last night, now !—a wretched, cold, wet night, not 
at all fit for an invalid like him to be out in; 
and yet he wasn’t home till past ten o’clock, and 
you could see by his boots that he must have 
been tramping in the mud, or standing about in 
the wet, best part of the evening.’ 

Possibly, Mr Willerton did not feel so well in 
consequence ; for on the following day—the day 
after the close of our last chapter—he was at home 
somewhat more than usual, and was particularly 
pleasant and civil in his conversation with Mrs 
Hadleigh. He evidently—quite evident it was 
to the good lady—saw she was in trouble, and 
although, from his retiring habits, he probably 
did not know the cause, was anxious to show his 
sympathy, and desire to assist her. He said as 
much to Ethel ; it was on but a very trivial sub- 
ject he spoke, but it showed the kindness of 
his disposition. He said to the girl: ‘I am afraid 
your good mother is unwell; she seems to suffer 
from low spirits.’ 

‘We have had some very serious trouble lately, 
sir, replied Ethel, ‘and we cannot help showing, 
I suppose, that it is so.’ 

‘Ah, dear me!’ sighed Mr Willerton ; ‘ we all 
have our troubles. Such is life! But your 
mother should take more amusement—should go 
out a little; should rouse herself, you know. I 
often have orders for the theatre. I am sure I 
should be very happy to give her a few now and 
then, if she would make up her mind to use 
them.’ 

Ethel thanked him, and in spite of her own 
depression, her eyes sparkled ; for, like most young 
people, she was passionately fond of theatrical 
amusements, the more so, perhaps, from the 
extreme rarity with which such treats had fallen 
to her share. Until the advent of Mark, she had 
not taken an evening’s amusement once in a year; 
and although it was a little better now, yet the 
prospect of frequent glimpses of fairyland, set her 
all aglow. It was on going down to her mother, 
and reporting Mr Willerton’s kindness, that Mrs 
Hadleigh spoke as detailed in the commencement 
of this chapter. 

As Mark Barnes had not been round on the 
previous night, he was of course expected to be 
very early this evening, and Ethel was listening 
for his knock an hour before it was possible that 
he could come. There had been much to trouble 


Ethel and her mother that day, for some police- 
officers—in plain clothes, it is true—had come, 
and had insisted upon searching the house ; and 
although their search was fruitless, the shock to 
the timid women was very great. But that Mr 
Willerton happened fortunately to be out at the 
moment, he too would have been subjected to the 
indignity of intrusion by the police, and of seeing 
his apartments ransacked before his eyes, Had 
this occurred, he would probably have left, in 
consequence of the annoyance; but happily, 
although he was out less than usual on this day, 
he was from home when the intrusion took place. 
Hence poor Ethel was very anxious to see Mark— 
to tell him of their troubles, and to be solaced by 
his sympathy ; hence also the minutes seemed slow 
and tedious in their progress beyond all other 
minutes, until his usual hour of calling arrived. 
Even then, he did not come. The lapse of a very 
short time was sufficient to fill both mother and 
daughter with vague forebodings that some evil 
had happened to Mark, or that he had heard 
of some greater evil. At last, there came a 
knock. 

‘There is Mark!’ exclaimed Ethel, springing 
up. 
‘No, my dear, said her mother; ‘that can 
never be Mark’s knock.’ 

It was not much like it, it is true; but Ethel 
was right, for all that, and she found Mark at the 
door. 

Quite contrary to his usual manner, he made 
scarce any response to her exclamation of delight, 
or her anxious questions as to why he was so late; 
but hurried past her, and went straight down- 
stairs. She instantly followed; and as Mark came 
into the stronger light of the sitting-room, both 
she and Mrs Hadleigh uttered an ejaculation of 
alarm ; for there was something so wild, pale, and 
scared in the expression of the young man’s face, 
that he looked like one who is stricken with 
sudden illness, or who has just received a terrible 
shock. 

‘What has happened now?’ exclaimed Ethel. 
‘ Are you ill, dear Mark ?’ 

Without immediately replying to the anxious 
girl, Mark paused to step to the room door, and 
close it; a proceeding which, simple as it was, 
tended greatly to awe the others, He then said 
in a very low voice: ‘I am not ill; but I have 
just seen and spoken to Mr Mavors. Listen 
quietly, and I will tell you. It is very little 
1 have to say, but it is important. I was coming 
from the City as usual, and as I believe you 
both know—he knew it, evidently—I go up 
the new road at the end of Farringdon Street, 
past the prison, and so into Doughty Street. 
Well, I was hurrying on this evening, for it was 
rather late, and the wind was bitterly cold, when, 
just as I passed the end of a narrow, gloomy 
turning, I heard my name pronounced. The 
sound was low, but quite distinct; and turning 
round, I could just distinguish the figure of a 
man standing in the deepest shade, a few feet 
from the street in which I was,’ 

Here both his hearers uttered a suppressed 
exclamation of anxious expectancy. 
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‘I did not recognise the voice at the instant, 
continued Mark; ‘but I was nevertheless quite 
in cages to find that it was Mr Mavors who 
spoke. I felt it—I knew it. I went close to 
the figure ; and then, although he was very much 
disguised, I saw who it was at once, I was so 
staggered and amazed at meeting him, that I did 
not know what to say; so he began: “I have 
waited about here three nights, to see you, 
Mark. Two nights ago, you passed me; but there 
was a man close behind you who looked danger- 
ous, and I was afraid to speak. Last night, you 
did not come. Mark, I want ‘to restore the 
papers I took.”’ 

‘Thank God for hearing that!’ ejaculated Mrs 
Hadleigh. ‘I knew poor dear George vas under 
some dreadful delusion, and never meant any 
harm,’ 

‘He went on to say,’ resumed Mark, ‘that it 
was for the sake of Mr Weekes he intended to 
return the documents. If Mr Croulle alone had 
been concerned, they should never have been 
restored ; and the object of his waylaying me was 
to ask me to call at his hiding-place—in a most 
miserable neighbourhood—to fetch them to-morrow 
evening. He could not give me his exact address, 
for he was about to remove this very night, having 
grown suspicious of the people with whom he 
was staying; or he feared that they had grown 
suspicious of him, But he would post a letter to 
my private address the last thing to-night, so that 
I should know in plenty of time. I promised I 
would go, or send some safe agent; for when he 
spoke of my being followed by some one who 
looked dangerous, he revived in my mind a 
suspicion which I have had for some days, that I 
am watched.’ 

‘Watched, Mark!’ exclaimed Ethel, who with 
her mother had been listening with painful 
intensity. : 

‘I am sure of it,’ continued the young man; 
‘and I am sure too, that the house where I live | 
is watched. Mr Mavors was very reluctant to | 
allow any one as a substitute; but when I told | 
him my reason, he gave way. Of course, if | 
I really am watched, I might be unconsciously | 
leading the enemy right upon him; and so, while | 
coming here, I have decided upon two plans by | 
which it can be managed without my appearing 
in the matter. One is to trust some one com- 
pletely—tell him everything. He must be a 
respectable trustworthy person, and not given to 
gossiping, because this is a business that we do 
not wish to have talked about,’ 

A great deal of time was spent in speculation 
as to what could be done, or rather who could 
be obtained. Mark’s first idea was to seek the 
help of his friend Tom Hardy; but he felt that 
if he did, he must tell him everything, and he 
shrank from such a course, as did Mrs Hadleigh 
and Ethel, 

‘Oh, if he only would do it!’ suddenly ex- 
claimed the elder lady; ‘if he should be going 
anywhere near this neighbourhood !’ 

‘If who would do it?’ asked Barnes, ‘Of 
whom are you talking ?’ 

‘Tell me where it is—in what neighbourhood,’ 
continued Mrs Hadleigh. 

‘In Westminster, near Strutton Ground, he 
says. But who is’—— 


‘Why, if he should be going that way, Mr 


Willerton would do it, I know,’ explained the 
lady. ‘We might tell him to take a cab, if the 
parcel should be very large; but he would not 
want to know any particulars about it at all. 
He is such a quiet-going, kindly man. I am sure 
he would do anything to oblige anybody ; and, 
poor man, his sight is so bad that he would not 
recognise Brother George, even if he had seen 
him before, and would not be likely to recognise 
him again.’ 

‘Um—it’s not a bad idea, certainly,’ said 
Barnes. ‘He is almost a perfect stranger, it is 
true; but in some respects, that is the better for 
our plans. Then, again, what little we do know 
of him is in his favour,’ 

‘Oh, we may trust him!’ cried Mrs Hadleigh, 
with something like enthusiasm. ‘I am seldom 
deceived in my judgment of any one, and I could 
stake my life on Mr Willerton. There is a truth- 
fulness, an openness, a simplicity about him 
which——.__O yes, we can trust him,’ 

‘Well, I daresay he is all you describe,’ replied 
Barnes; ‘but how on earth are we to introduce 
the subject ?’ 

‘I don’t think there will be much difficulty 
about it, said Mrs Hadleigh. ‘I will first ask 
him if he will be going anywhere near West- 
minster to-morrow ; then, if he is not, of course 
we must try some one else; but if he should be, 
I know he will call for the parcel. If he is 
willing, you had better come up and speak to 
him, and write the note, He won’t know who 
Mr Mavors is,’ 

‘Whatever you do, don’t speak of Mr Mavors!’ 
exclaimed Barnes. ‘I forgot to tell you that he 
has changed his name. You must speak of Mr 
Tunnell ; so, if he consents, I will go up, as you 
propose, and give him a note to Mr Tunnell, 
and for that name he must ask. I don’t suppose 
there will be much danger; you can say that 
the papers are some maps or plans which 
belonged to one of your relations, or—or any- 
thing,’ 

‘I will go at once, said Mrs Hadleigh. ‘It 
is quite a load off my mind to have thought of 
the dear old gentleman.’ 

All unconscious of the discussion which was 
taking place with such direct reference to himself, 
Mr Willerton sat in front of his fire, his feet on 
the fender, as was allowable on a bleak March 
evening; and leaning forward, his hands on his 
knees, he gazed long and thoughtfully into the 
grate. Apparently his thoughts were not of the 
most pleasant character, for ever and anon his 
brow would knit, and he would rub the back 
of his head with a vexed air, as many men do, 
when some knotty problem defies solution; and 
then he would resume his fixed, steadfast gaze 
into the fire. A pocket-book lay near him on the 
table, and by its side a confused heap of papers. 
Presently he turned to these documents, not for 
the first time, and pored over them intently. The 
papers seemed to be a disjointed collection of 
memoranda, notes of dates, places, single words, 
figures, and the like; yet it was remarkable that 
—earnest as was Mr Willerton’s study of them— 
his blue spectacles also lay by the side of the 
pocket-book ; and he sought to decipher these 
confused notes without their aid, Had Mrs Had- 
leigh been there at the moment, she would prob- 
ably have remembered that Mr Willerton had 
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once told her his sight was much better some- 
times than at others. 

She was not likely to make this reflection just 
now, however, for on her tapping at the door—a 
gentle tap, but Mr Willerton managed to hear it 
at once—he immediately resumed the blue spec- 
tacles; then, as he said ‘Come in,’ quietly but 
quickly gathered up his loose papers, and restored 
them to his pocket-book. 

‘Good-evening, Mrs Hadleigh,’ began Mr Wil- 
lerton, in his usual affable style, the style which 
was so thoroughly appreciated by his landlady. 
*It is not yet time for my milk, is it ?’ 

‘Not yet, sir” Mrs Hadleigh commenced. ‘I 
came up, sir, about—about something else.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, certainly, said Willerton, as his 
hostess stopped here, and he knew not what better 
to say. 

‘I hope you won’t think me presuming,’ con- 
tinued Mrs Hadleigh, having at last screwed up 
her courage to the sticking-place, ‘but might I 
ask if you are likely to be near Westminster at 
any time to-morrow ?’ 

*O yes,’ answered her lodger promptly ; ‘I am 
almost certain to be there. I hope I can have 
the pleasure of executing some commission for 
you /’ 

‘Yes, sir; I am sorry to say you can, said Mrs 
Hadleigh, and her self-possession giving way here, 
her handkerchief was brought out and applied 
to her eyes. 

Mr Willerton watched her with an intentness 
to which the blue spectacles hardly did justice, 
but did not interrupt her. 

‘If you would not mind calling at an address 
which I shall have by to-morrow afternoon, I 
hope, sir, you will be able to look in during 
the afternoon, as you generally do,’ said Mrs 
Hadleigh, a new and hitherto unforeseen diffi- 
culty presenting itself. But the reply of her 
inmate was propitious. 

*I shall be indoors during the greater part of 
the afternoon, madam,’ said Willerton ; ‘in fact, I 
think I must trouble you for an early cup of tea 
to-morrow, as it will be rather late when I have 
to go to Westminster,’ 

‘Oh! that 2s fortunate,’ exclaimed Mrs Hadleigh. 
‘If it would not be troubling you too much, we 
should be glad if you would call for a parcel—not 
a very big one, I believe, but a parcel of very 
valuable papers—at least I mean some maps or 

lans which belong to a relation of mine ; and we 

ave had so much trouble, the deepest trouble, 
about these papers—and so, of course, we are 
anxious to have them, in case my relation should 
want them again.’ 

*I shall have the greatest pleasure in calling 
for them,’ said Mr Willerton, ‘What time do 
you wish me to fetch them, and where, dear 
madam, shall I call ?’ 

‘ Any time after dark will do, sir,” returned Mrs 
Hadleigh. ‘Mr Barnes—you have seen him, I 
believe, sir?’ Mr Willerton bowed assent—‘ he 
is below ; and I will ask him to come up, if you 
will allow me, and he will give you a note to our 

oor—to Mr—Mr—I forget the name now; but 
if you will kindly oblige us, you will confer the 
deepest obligation upon us, and we shall never 
forget your kindness,’ 

‘Oh! don’t make so much of so trifling a service, 
Mrs Hadleigh,’ said the gentleman. ‘ At any time 


I shall be most willing, most particularly willing, 
to do as much for you, or anybody. By-the-by, 
where did you say it was ?’ 

‘I cannot tell you exactly, sir” responded Mrs 
Hadleigh. ‘Mr Barnes will hear from—will for- 
ward it to-morrow. I will send him up now.’ 

Mrs Hadleigh disappeared ; and Mr Willerton 
remained motionless, with his back to the fire, 
and his blue spectacles fixed on the open doorway, 
until Mr Mark Barnes appeared therein. 

‘Come in, sir, come in,’ cried Mr Willerton 
cheerily, stepping forward at the same time and 
handing him a seat, ‘Mrs Hadleigh has informed 
me that you will give me a letter authorising me 
to receive some papers. Here are writing mate- 
rials, if you have not already written it.’ 

‘Thank you, It is very kind of you to take so 
much trouble over a matter of so little conse- 
quence,’ . 

‘It is no trouble for me, my dear sir,’ returned 
Willerton ; ‘I am actually going to Pimlico. It 
was Pimlico, Mrs Hadleigh said, I think. 

‘ Westminster,’ interjected Barnes. 

‘Ah! Westminster, to be sure. But I am going 
to Pimlico, and can easily take Westminster on 
my return—so, where is the trouble ?’ 

‘Well, it is very good of you to say so,’ returned 
Barnes. Then, after a pause: ‘The note which 
I shall send to you to-morrow will be directed to 
my friend Mr Thomas Tunnell. The papers are 
only a few plans and pamphlets, of no great 
consequence, but he wishes to get rid of them; 
and as they belong to a relation of Mrs Hadleigh’s, 
why, you see’ 

*O yes; exactly,” interrupted Mr Willerton. 
‘But would it not be better to let me have 
the note at once, to save troubling you in the 
morning ?’ 

‘Unfortunately, I cannot give it now,’ said 
Barnes; ‘I have forgotten—— But there! I shall 
be sure to send it; and I repeat, we are much 
obliged to you for taking so much trouble.’ 

The obliging old gentleman repeated his assur- 
ances that he considered it no trouble; then 
Barnes left him ; and joining Mrs Hadleigh and 
Ethel in the family sitting-room, agreed with 
them in their praises of the good-nature and 
ready kindness of Mr Willerton. 
| The gentleman last named had bidden Mr 
| Barnes ‘good-night,’ and sat with a composed 
| smile on his face until his visitor had left the 
|room and duly closed the door. The ears that 
| were supposed to be so dull, but which seemed, 
| nevertheless, always capable of rendering their 

master efficient service, were strained to listen, 
till Barnes had descended the flight of stairs 
|leading to the basement. From the attentive 
| expression of Willerton’s face, and a certain 
motion of his lips, he appeared to be count- 
ing or checking off each step. ‘Seventeen !’ 
he muttered; ‘he has gone right down. Well, 
if ever I knew such a go in my life!’ As he 
said this, he rose from his seat, stretched out his 
arms, and took a great breath. Once more his 
spectacles were laid on the table, and the appear- 
ance of the man seemed suddenly changed. 
Without these, his face had a set and stern 
expression, which the glasses altered or softened, 
and over his features stole gleams of wonder, with 
an occasional half-repressed smile. ‘If ever I 
did!’ he exclaimed again, bringing his hand down 
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upon the table by way of emphasis, but softly, 
as though careful not to draw attention. ‘Tom 
Jackson, you are in luck! I thought something 
might turn up by my being on the spot; but such 
a thing as this—whoever could have dreamt of 
it?’ 

With thoughtful brow and calculating face, he 
paced in his slippered feet to and fro the length 
of his apartment, ‘Was ever anything clearer? 
The old lady in dreadful anxiety and trouble 
about her papers—valuable papers, that were after- 
wards maps—or plans—forgets the name of the 
person who has them, but will never forget the 
obligation. Then comes our smart young friend, 
who takes the other tack, and is so painfully 
anxious to let me see there is nothing eXtraordi- 
nary in the matter, that he tells the secret almost 
as plainly as his mother-in-law, that is to be, does, 
I really must admit that in all my experience I 
never came near such an utter flat as that poor 
old lady. If I were as big a noodle as either—— 
Come in!’ In answer to this permission, the 
subject of his uncomplimentary reflections pre- 
sented herself; and on opening the door, she saw 
Mr Willerton placidly smiling as he stood in front 
of the fire, and again he gazed at her through his | 
blue spectacles. 

‘How punctual you always are, Mrs Hadleigh !’ 
said the lodger, drawing out his watch as he 
spoke. ‘I need never ask the time when you 
present yourself with my milk.’ 

‘IT am so glad you are pleased, sir,’ returned the 
landlady, with a gratified smile. ‘It is very little 
to do for a gentleman so obliging as you are.’ 

‘Oh, don’t say any more about that little 
affair” said Mr Willerton, waving his hand; 
‘although I may as-well ask if these engravings— 
did you say engravings ?’ | 

‘N—no—I don’t think they—I don’t know 
—O no! maps—I said maps, replied Mrs Had- 
leigh. | 

‘Maps, certainly, assented Mr Willerton, ‘I | 
was going to say that if it be a wet night, I had 
perhaps better take a cab. It would not do, I 


Soliloquising thus, the genial Mr Willerton 
quaffed his medicated milk, which had been 
fortified so as to become a most potent draught, 
and retired to rest, 


SITES OF BUILDINGS MYSTERIOUSLY 
CHANGED. 


Noratne is more striking to the student of popular 
traditions and folk-lore than the frequency with 
which the same legend occurs again and again in 
different districts, with only slight changes in 
detail answering to each. One of this class of 


legends is that which refers to cases of mysterious | 
and supernatural opposition made to the building | 


of certain edifices on the spots originally designed 
for them. The root of these legends is probably 
to be found in the skilfully devised means that 
may have been occasionally taken by monks and 
other Churchmen to effect a change that was to 
them desirable in fixing the site of a building. 
This is strengthened by the circumstance that 
most of those legends have reference to ecclesias- 
tical edifices. But whatever their origin may be, 
the peasantry still adhere to the traditions which 
ascribe the mysterious changes to supernatural 
agency. 

Without, however, further discussing the his- 
tory of these legends, it may not be uninteresting 
to give a brief survey of such of them as refer to 
well-known localities, Thus, the legend runs 
that the fine Norman church of Godshill, in the 
Isle of Wight, was to have been built in the 
valley ; but the builders every morning found the 
previous day’s work had been destroyed during 
the night, and the stones carried to the top of 
the hill. Considering this as a divine indication 
where the holy structure was to be built, they 
accordingly reared it on that prominent site, 
where, for miles round, it still forms a graceful 


at 


suppose, to let them get wet ?’ | and beautiful object. A similar legend is related 
‘O no, sir, said the landlady. ‘Pray, have aj with reference to the church of Ste Marie du 
cab by all means; we would not have any harm (Castel, in Guernsey, where it is currently reported 
come to them for the world,’ | that fairies were the agents; while others assert 
After a few more words, she left ; and the lodger, | it was the work of angels, Indeed, it would 


turning his key in the door, secured himself | appear that, in days gone by, the invisible beings, 


against intrusion, The basin of milk was steam- | “+ : : - 
ing on the table; he smiled as he saw it; then of whatever nature they were, who, according to 
unlocking a chest, took from thence a bottle. | tradition, so often interfered in the building of 


‘Rum and milk is recommended for invalids, I | some sacred edifice, generally selected for its site 
believe ; and as I am an invalid, I take it, though the most inconvenient spot, and not infrequently 
I shall be glad to get some decent suppers again. | a steep hill, The Church of Breedon, in Leicester- 
How the old mig | would be astonished, if she saw | shire, for instance, stands on a high hill, with the 
me flavouring her innocent draught! Yet not) village at its foot. Tradition, however, says that 
half so much as she has astonished me to-night. | when the site of the church was first fixed upon, 
What with the astonishment she has caused me,|a central spot in the village was chosen. The 
and the astonishment I shall give her, and the foundations were not only dug, but the builders 
great surprise and flooring all round, I should | commenced the fabric. It was to no purpose ; for 
say that nobody—since the time of Guy Fawkes | all they built in the course of the day was carried 
at anyrate—ever prepared purposely for such a! away by doves during the night-time, and skil- 
grand flare-up as this blundering, whimpering | fully built exactly in the same manner on the hill 
old noodle of a landlady has done by accident! | where the church stands, Both founder and work- 
Ha, ha, ha! I wish I could laugh aloud; it would, men, awed and terrified by this extraordinary 
be a relief to me. Upon my word, I don’t think | procedure, were afraid to build the church on its 
I shall be able to sleep to-night, and it isn’t often | original site, and agreed to finish the one begun by 
that anything in the way of business keeps me | the doves! 

awake, or gives me the nightmare,’ Again, the church belonging to the village of | 
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Churchdown, four miles from Gloucester, stands 
on the top of a steep hill, whence there is an 
extensive view over the vale to the Malvern Hills. 
Local tradition asserts that it was first commenced 
on a site at the foot of the hill, but that the 
materials employed by day were conveyed each 
night by the Evil One to the top of the hill; until 
at length, when repeated efforts to adhere to the 
original spot were found to be ineffectual, it was 
resolved to leave off building the church below, 
and to erect it at the top of the hill. 

In Lancashire, a county famous for its supersti- 
tions, the feats of the ‘Goblin Builders’ form a 
portion of the popular literature of almost every 
locality. The foundations of Rochdale Church are 
supposed to have been removed by them from 
the banks of the river Roch, up to their present 
elevated position, A similar tale is told of 
Samlesbury Church, near Preston. A ‘demon 
pig’ not only determined the site of St Oswald’s 
Church at Winwick, but gave a name to the 
parish, The foundation of the church, it seems, 
was laid where the founder had directed, and the 
close of the first day’s work marked some progress 
in the building. But the approach of night 
brought with it an event which not a little dis- 
quieted the inhabitants around the spot. A pig 
was heard to scream aloud as it ran hastily to the 
site of the new church, where, taking up a stone 
in its mouth, it carried it to the spot sanctified 
by the death of St Oswald. In this manner the 
pig employed itself through the whole night until 
it had succeeded in removing all the stones 
which the builders had laid. In support of this 
tradition, there is a figure of a pig sculptured on 
the tower of the church just above the western 
entrance. There are other churches in Lancashire 
that have similar legends attached to them. The 
parochial church at Burnley was originally in- 
tended to be built on the site occupied by the old 
Saxon cross in Godly Lane; but however much 
the masons might have built in the daytime, it 
was all undone before the next morning, the 
scaffolding and stones being invariably found 
where the church now stands, In this case, too, 
the goblins took the form of pigs. 

The village of Stowe, near Daventry, is said to 
derive its adj unct of ‘ Nine-Churches’ from one of 
these weird occurrences, In days of yore, say the 
villagers, a lord of the manor was desirous of 
raising a church in his native place, at that time 
known by the simple appellation of Stowe. A 
hill was chosen for the site, and the foundation 
laid ; but on the following day, no traces of yester- 
day’s work were visible—trenches, stones, and 
tools having completely vanished. After a long 
search, they were discovered some distance off. 
The lord of the manor, however, was stubborn, 
and was not to be so easily baffled. Nine times, 
therefore, he renewed his attempt; but in vain, 
as each night the mischievous spirit continued to 
remove what the workmen had raised during the 
day. At last, after great difficulty, a man was 
induced to watch these midnight proceedings ; 
when, to his astonishment, he discovered that the 
opponents of the church were the tiny legions of 
Queen Mab. A more matter-of-fact origin for the 
appellation ‘Nine-Churches’ is that it was so 


a spot known as ‘Pulpit, which, the legend tells 
us, was selected for the site of the church. Soon 
after its commencement, a voice was heard at 
night-time repeating, again and again, the follow- 
ing lines: 

If you will my wish fulfil, 

Build the church on Talland Hill. 


On the dawn of the next morning, it was found 
that the stones had all been removed to the spot 
chosen by the mysterious rhymster. The church 
was, however, again begun on its original site ; 
but with the same results. This went on for some 
time, until it was determined to build it on 
Talland Hill. With the omission of the name 
Pulpit, and the substitution of St Mary’s Hill for 
Talland Hill in the couplet quoted above, the 
same story is told of the church in the parish 
of St Mary-Church, adjacent to Torquay. The 
parish church of Wendover, in Buckinghamshire, 
stands some distance from the town, although it 
was intended to have been built on a field in its 
immediate neighbourhood. As soon as its founda- 
tions were laid, tradition has it that the materials 
were carried away in the night by witches, and 
deposited where the church now stands. The 
field at first selected for its site was ever after 
termed the ‘ Witches’ Meadow.’ 

Among the many other curious legends associ- 
ated with church-building, may be mentioned one 
relating to St Mary’s Church, Kidderminster. 
This church, it is said, was formerly built on the 
western side of the river Stour, but that its walls 
were thrown down by the Evil One—a spot which 
was consequently called ‘the Curst-field, now cor- 
rupted into Cussfield. It was then built on the 
eastern side of the river, where it remains to this 
day. Holme Church, in the East Riding of York- 
shire, six or seven miles from Market-Weighton, 
stands on the top of a hill, although tradition 
says it was first commenced at the bottom; but 
when nearly finished, all was found in ruins ; the 
work of the fairies, who had previously warned the 
founder against erecting it on this site. 

Similar legends are related of the Church 
of Bughton in Sussex; Ambrosden Church, in 
Buckinghamshire ; and of the churches of Great 
Brington and Oxendon in Northamptonshire. 
The traditions, too, concerning St Cuthbert and 
the foundation of Durham Cathedral are too well 
known to need description. Glyde in his Norfolk 
Garland alludes to the Chapel of Our Lady at Wal- 
singham, which was, it is alleged, built after the 
exact model of the Santa Casa at Loretto, the 
Sacred Cottage which, according to the legend, had 
been miraculously transported by angels from 
Nazareth till it found its last resting-place at 
Loretto. An ancient account tells us that the 
foundations of this chapel were originally laid 
where ‘the Wishing Wells’ are now seen, but 
that they were continually disarranged in a most 
unaccountable way, till the founders at last recog- 
nised this circumstance as a token of a higher 
will; and the site was changed to the north-west, 
where the chapel afterwards stood, 

Several instances of this species of legendary 
superstition are recorded to have occurred in 
Scotland. Thus, according to the notes to the 


called because there were nine advowsons append- | Lay of the Last Minstrel, during the building of 


ant to the manor. 
In the parish of Talland, in Cornwall, there is 


| 


the old church of Old Deer, in Aberdeenshire, 
upon a small hill called Bissau, the work was 
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impeded by supernatural obstacles, and at length 
the Spirit of the River was heard to say: 


It is not here, it is not here, 

That ye shall build the Church of Deer ; 
But on Taptillery, 

Where many a corpse shall lie. 


Legends of this kind, too, are to be found on 
the continent, especially in places where the 
church is inconveniently situated, as, for example, 
on the top of a steep hill, or at one of the ex- 
tremities of the parish, The Church of Hoierup, 
in Denmark, on the top of Stevns Klint, a long 
ridge of chalk cliffs, was built in the fourteenth 
century—some say by a skipper, others by a pirate, 
as a votive offering to heaven for preservation 
from a fearful tempest, and constructed on the 
klint’s edge to serve as a landmark to those at 
sea, While it was being built, however, the walls 
constantly fell down, and could not be made to 
stand straight; an occurrence which ill-natured 
persons attributed to bad architecture. This was 
not the case; but the fault of these mysterious 
personages the trolles, one of whom, when the 
masons were about to begin their task again, was 
heard to exclaim: ‘Hoier up!’ (Higher up). 
Following this advice, the masons built the church 
on the top of the cliff, and called it Héierup, 

Once more, the church of the village of Rachlov, 
near Kallundborg, in Denmark, stands at a con- 
siderable distance from it, in an open field. This 
circumstance is accounted for from the fact that, 
when the church was building, the work performed 
by day was undone in the night. Two red bulls 
were therefore placed on the spot, to drive away 
the evil spirits. But on the following morning, 
one of the bulls was found killed on the out- 
skirts of the town ; and the other was discovered 
standing out in the field on an eminence, wounded, 
Hence it was resolved to change the site of the 
church. 

Sacred edifices are not the only buildings that 
have met with this mysterious opposition. Thus, 
the late Canon Kingsley, in his Westward Ho! 
speaking of Bideford Bridge, says: ‘All do not 
know how, when it began to be built some half- 
mile higher up, hands invisible carried the stones 
down stream each night to the present site; until 
Sir Richard Gurney, parson of the parish, going 
to bed one night in sore perplexity and fear of 
the evil spirit who seemed so busy in his sheep- 
fold, beheld a vision of an angel, who bade him 
build the bridge where he himself had so kindly 
transported the materials, for there alone was sure 
foundation amid the broad sheets of shifting 
sands,’ 

A similar story is connected with Callaly Castle, 
which stands near the brook-side about two miles 
from Whittingham, in Northumberland. A neigh- 
bouring hill was originally the site chosen ; and 
as soon as the building was commenced, it was 
undone during the night. At last, a watch was 
set; when, lo! stone after stone, as if endowed 
with supernatural power, was seen to rise silent] 
and to fall to the earth noiselessly, till the result 
was a heap of ruins, In the meantime, a voice 
was heard saying : 


Callaly Castle stands on a height, 
Up in the day and down in the night ; 
Set it up on the Shepherd’s Shaw, 
There it will stand, and never fa’, 


Crouch Hill, a lofty eminence one mile from 
Banbury, owes its origin, we are told in Beesley’s 
Banbury, to the following circumstance: ‘The 
three churches of Bloxham, Adderbury, and Kings 
Sutton were built by three masons who were 
brothers ; but his Satanic majesty served them all 
as a labourer, and one day he fell down with a 
hod of mortar, and made Crouch Hill,’ 

The late Dr Robert Chambers, in his Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland, records amongst other instances 
of this legendary lore, how in Lanarkshire, the 
building of Mauldslie Castle was hindered every 
night ; till a watch being set, a voice was heard to 
say : 

Big the house where it should be ; 
Big it on Maul’s Lee— 


to which spot it was accordingly transferred. A 
similar tradition is told regarding the Castle of 
Melgund, in Forfarshire, an ancient property now 
belonging to the Earl of Minto. Mucross Abbey 
has also a curious legend, not unlike some of those 
already given, attached to it, a reference to which 
will be found in Croker’s Legends of Killarney. 


AN INVITATION TO BREAKFAST, 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


‘WaLk out to my house, and have breakfast 
with me some morning.’ Such was the invitation 
given me one day by Mr Robertson, a genial, 
middle-aged solicitor to whom I was articled, in 
the thriving town of Abbeyton. 

Now, I had only been articled for a few weeks ; 
and what I had seen of Mr Robertson in business, 
made me wish to know him and his in their 
private life ; hence I was much delighted to have 
this opportunity of gratifying my wish. A few 
days afterwards, waking up and finding a glorious 
summer sun streaming into my room, I speedily 
decided that this was just the kind of morning 
on which I should accept the invitation to break- 
fast at Abbey Grove; and in a few minutes I 
was on my way thither, 

Abbey Grove was situated about two miles 
from the town, and consisted of a small cluster 
of villas, built in a prettily situated spot, which, 
generations ago, had formed part of the grounds 
of an old Abbey. The only remains of this 
ancient building, however, were a few yards of 
crumbling wall, with here and there vestiges of 
what at one time had been traceried windows ; 
these, with numerous mounds of stones and 
masonry, were all that was now left to tell of what 
had been there centuries ago. Most of these 
mounds were now covered with grass and shrubs 
and trees, and thus formed a delightfully secluded 
retreat, which the inhabitants of the Abbey Grove 
villas enjoyed in common. 

The invigorating charms of an early walk on 
a summer’s morning need no description. The 
pure air, the genial sun, the twittering birds, 
the sparkling dew, and soft low breeze, all 
tend to exhilarate one’s spirits and to make the 
day pleasanter and happier throughout. All 
these experiences were mine on the day I write 
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| going to visit a house for the first time. Last, 
' but by no means least, as my walk continued, 
| I wondered what kind of a breakfast there would | soon concluded my inspection, and looked round 


of. As I approached Abbey Grove and saw the 
houses peeping from out the surrounding trees, 
I commenced wondering as to what kind of a 
residence would be occupied by Mr Robertson,| Now, this was not exactly pleasant to me; but 
how it would be furnished, what kind of people | when I reflected that most probably Mrs Robertson 
his wife and family would be like, and the | would be unacquainted with her husband’s invita- 
kindred things that you speculate upon when | tion to me, I thought it best not to be offended ; 

| 50 I commenced examining the pictures on the 
| walls, They were not very interesting, and I 


bothering here, at this time of day?’ continued 
the muflled voice; and thereupon the door was 
shut. 


be, to appease the appetite stimulated by the | for something else to occupy the moments, which 
morning breeze. began to hang rather heavily. The newspaper of 
I walked down the short avenue leading to the | the previous day was upon a small table by the 
houses, and then began to wonder which of the | window, so I took that up, just to pass away the 
half-dozen villas I was bound for. This small | time, and I was soon listlessly perusing the adver- 
community dispensed with numbers to their| tisements, I had not been sitting thus above a 
houses, nor did they even distinguish them by | minute or two, when I heard a slight rustling, as 
the ambitious and ridiculous names which you | of a lady’s dress; simultaneously came three or 
see stuck up on most suburban residences. No; four light footsteps through the window into the 
nothing savouring so of the town for this group | room; and before I could look up from my 
of country residents; they all called their several | paper, or rise from my seat, a musical voice 
houses by the common name of Abbey Grove ;| accosted me with ‘Good-morning, uncle ; here is 
and the stranger had to take his chance of having | your button-hole.’ 
to go to each of the houses in turn, before he| I started up in no little surprise at this greet- 
found the particular one he sought. Fortune | ing, which was evidently not intended for me; 
favoured me, however, by sending across my path | and there stood before me a fairy-like maiden of 
a travelling directory in the shape of the local | some sixteen summers, her brown hair falling 
milkman; and in response to my inquiry as to | loosely from a daintily shaped head ; her cheeks 
which house was Mr Robertson’s, I received the | aglow with the healthy morning air she had been 
straightforward reply: ‘This ’ere one as I’ve | enjoying, and deepened too by a rosy blush, when 
jist come from, sir.’ Walking up the path, I| she discovered her greeting had been unwittingly 
found the door invitingly open, and the house- | addressed to a stranger. She was standing before 
maid putting the finishing touches on the bell-| me, holding out the little knot of flowers destined 
handle. for her uncle’s button-hole—how I envied her 
‘Master is not down yet, sir,’ she replied to my | uncle!—a very picture of health and life and happi- 
inquiry as to whether he was at home, which, con- | ness and beauty. Her expression of unrestrained 
sidering the time of day, really appeared an absurd | enjoyment had changed in a moment to one of 
question to ask the girl; but we get accustomed | embarrassment and dismay, mingled with a gleam 
to use stereotyped phrases under some circum- | of amusement in her bright eyes as the humour 
stances. of the awkward situation we were in broke upon 
‘Oh, then, I will come in and wait,’ I replied. | her. An instantaneous mutual agreement seemed 
‘ What name shall I say, sir?’ asked the girl. to flash between us. We both broke into a merry 
‘Just tell him Mr Brookes has called, and he | little laugh; and I have often wondered what 


' will understand.’ would have happened if we had not adopted this 


So saying, the girl showed me into a snug little | course, if, for instance, the young lady had passed 


| breakfast-room, where the sunbeams and the fresh | on with a dignified coldness, and simple apologies 
, morning air seemed to be vying with each other | and bows had passed between us! Our sudden 


as to which should hold possession of the room, | introduction was, however, not destined to have 
with such friendly rivalry were they streaming this sudden ending. In a few moments we were 
through two open French-windows, which opened rome ag = = eo so na 88 my fairy 
upon a tastefully arranged lawn and flower- | *°°™® o be actually pleased when I announced 


. ee ay ; that I was going to stay breakfast; and I had 
beds outside. Whilst noticing these things, | a)most summoned up courage to ask her to present 


the housemaid had gone up-stairs to announce | me in reality with the flowers she had undesignedly 
me ; when something like the following dialogue | offered to me, when the entrance of the servant 
ensued. ‘Please, ma’am, Mr Brookes is down-| with the completing dishes for the breakfast- 


stairs’ table served as an excuse for her to leave the 
‘Mr Brookes! Who is he?’ was the response in | T0Om. 
a mufiled female voice. P She had scarcely gone through the door, when 


A 8 gail ° : R I heard again the greeting, ‘Good-morning, uncle,’ 
I don't know, ma’am,’ the maid replied. ‘T’ve followed this ‘iano by a unmistakable. sound, 
never seen him here before. But he’s a young| which made me long more than ever to be that 
gentleman, and says he’ll wait till master comes girl’s uncle! The door opened once more. I 
down.’ stepped forward to meet my employer, but 

‘Whoever can he be, and what can he want,| suddenly paused, as a tall gentleman entered 


“a 
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eh 


a room whom I had never seen before in my 
ife, 

He stood looking inquiringly at me after a sharp 
*Good-morning.’ I was too embarrassed to make 
any response, My first thought was: ‘ He is some 
visitor ;? but in a few moments the awful truth 
dawned across my mind, that this was in reality 
the owner of the house I was in, and that by some 
means or other I had got into the wrong one. 
The situation was tremendous. I am naturally 
a cool character ; but I was so taken by surprise 
and chagrin, that I could only mutter some con- 
fused apology about having been invited to break- 
fast by Mr Robertson; that I had been directed to 
this house by some miserable misunderstanding ; 
that I humbly apologised for my intrusion, and 
hoped he would pardon it. So speaking, I made a 
frantic dash at my hat, maddened at my stupidity, 
at the loss of my breakfast, and still more at the 
thought of never seeing or speaking again to that 
charming little lady, who in less than five minutes 
I found I was absurdly in love with! 

I said a hurried ‘ good-morning,’ and was trying 
to make a ghastly attempt at a smile as I left 


the room—when, would you believe it? That | veyed by the mail to Bombay is now flashed to 
tall dark man burst out into a loud laugh. I felt | Madras, Calcutta, Agra, and Lahore in about three 


ready to knock him down. I knew how my 
stupidity would be gaily discussed at that break fast- 
table, before her, and I felt my discomfiture and 
humiliation deeply; but this open merriment 
at my expense maddened me, 

A strange calm succeeded this storm. It was 
caused by some words uttered by my tormentor. 
‘You really must forgive me; I could not refrain 
from laughing. My name is Robinson, Your 
friend Mr Robertson lives in one of the other 
houses. We frequently get parcels and letters, 
and even callers coming to the wrong house; but 
in all my experience, we have never had so amus- 
ing a mistake so early in the day as this one,’ 

Now, this explanation toned down my anger 
considerably; but the words which followed 
were like balm to my troubled heart, ‘Mr 
Robertson will have finished breakfast by now. I 
cannot think of allowing you to go. Do me the 


favour of remaining here and breakfasting with 
? 


us this morning’ So saying, he took my hat out | 


of my hand, and led me into the room again. 
Of course, it did not need much persuasion to 
make me stop. Two minutes before, I had been 
ready to knock this man over; I now thought 
him the kindest and most considerate fellow in 
the world. 

Of course the breakfast was delightful, I found 
Mr Robinson and his wife sensible, genial, kind- 


hearted people. I found their niece even more | 


sensible, more genial, and kind-hearted than they 
were ; and when, after breakfast, I accompanied 
her and Mr Robinson into their pretty flower- 
garden, I received from her a rosebud for my 
button-hole, which I kept for some years after- 
wards. When saying good-bye, I was perplexed 
by thinking how I should manage to see her 
again ; it must be contrived somehow, I mentally 
resolved, Upon returning to town, I lost no time 
in explaining ‘the situation’ to my worthy em- 
ployer Mr Robertson, who rallied me _ good- 
naturedly upon the mistake, and upon what the 
consequences might be! Next week I was in- 
vited to a picnic at Mr Robinson’s, and went 
not only to it, but likewise to Mr Robinson’s 


| 


house again and again before his niece returned 
to her home. 


Four years have passed since that invitation 
to breakfast was given me, and that ‘ fairy-like 
girl’ is now my wife. That local milkman, bless 
him, got a handsome ‘tip’ upon our wedding-day, 


INDIA IN 1855 AND INDIA IN 1880, 


A CORRESPONDENT in India has transmitted to us 
the following notes, shewing the progress recently 
made in railways, &c. He says: 


On looking over an old number of Chambers’s 
Journal (March 31, 1855), I find the following 
passage : ‘In India too, the railway is open for 
one hundred and twenty miles, and a train leaves 
Calcutta one day and returns the next. This, for 
Hindustan, is good progress; but the Indian 
telegraph may be cited as an instance of praise- 
worthy enterprise, three thousand miles having 
been erected in less than twelve months, at a cost 
of forty-two pounds per mile. The news con- 


hours! Think of the wires being stretched to 
within a few miles of the fatal Khyber Pass! A 
line is to be carried also to Prome, Rangoon, and 
to the capital of Aracan; so that ere long the 
Governor-general will receive daily or hourly 
reports of what is going on in the remotest parts 
of his wide dominions.’ 

These words were printed twenty-six years 
ago. Let us compare them with the facts of 
to-day, facts which have been established in our 
own experience during our service in the country. 
‘The railway open for one hundred and twenty 
miles’ was the first effort of the great East Indian 
Railway Company, and ran as far as Raneegunge, 
one hundred and twenty-one miles from Calcutta ; 
this morsel of line, tapping the neighbouring 
collieries, was opened with great éclat by Lord 
Dalhousie, and up it came all our Mutiny rein- 
forcements, It was a great thing in those days to 
travel by rail to Raneegunge, and there meet the 
carriages which horsed us up the Grand Trunk 
Road to all parts of the north-west. This was 
and is a metalled road, running up from Calcutta 
to Meerut and Delhi, from which stations onward 
progress was in palanquins. It used to be said in 
those early days that if we were then turned out 
of India, the Grand Trunk Road would be the 
only monument we would leave behind us; and 
this was true until 1854, when the mighty Ganges 
Canal was opened, starting from the Ganges at 
Hurdwar, and rejoining it at Cawnpore. 

To return to railways. Let us open the map of 
the current number of Newman’s Indian Brad- 
shaw, and note the marvellous ramifications of 
railway begotten by that mite of one hundred and 
twenty miles. Let us start from Tuticorin, in the 
extreme south-east of the peninsula, and opposite 
the northern end of Ceylon, and travel north- 
wards ; four hundred and forty-three miles will 
bring us to Madras, three hundred and fifty miles 
to Raichur, and four hundred and forty-three 
miles to Bombay. Starting from the western 
capital in a north-easterly direction, six hundred 
and sixteen miles will land us at Jubbulpore, 
and two hundred and thirty-nine miles more at 
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Allahabad, the capital of the North-west Provinces, 
From thence, three hundred and seventy-eight 
miles will take us to Gazerabad, opposite Delhi ; 
and three hundred and thirty-five more to Lahore, 
the capital of the Punjab ; whence two hundred 
and twenty-four miles will land us at Attock, on 
the left bank of the mighty Indus. Thus we 
have traversed three thousand and twenty-eight 
miles of rail at the fair average of twenty miles an 
hour, and have passed over twenty-seven degrees 
of latitude; and this has only been along one 
system of railways in one particular direction. 
We have quite ignored other great lines ramifying 
all over the country, but have shown enough to 
exhibit the marvellous progeny of that little 
Raneegunge line, 

Our railways, as a rule, are triumphs of en- 
gineering skill, Note the great works at the Bore 
and Thull Ghats ; admire the huge bridges thrown 
over mighty rivers, those over the classic Panchib 
(Punjab—that is, five waters) being each of them 
remarkable specimens of engineering skill ; the 
sacred Jumna and Ganges are each spanned by 
two huge bridges; and a third over the latter, at 
the sacred Benares, is to eclipse all the others, 

With the development of railways, the post- 
office necessarily expands, and now there are more 
than six thousand scattered over the length and 
breadth of the land, not including Ceylon. And so 
too with the telegraph ; but with us, the telegraph 
preceded the rail, and now its wires stretch over 
the whole country like a gigantic web. In 1855, 
it was thought a great feat that they ‘stretched 
to within a few miles of the fatal Khyber Pass.’ 
During the late war, they not only passed through 
the historic Khyber, but found their terminus at 
Cabul itself. The western submarine cables come 
in at Bombay or Kurrachee, putting us in com- 
munication with the west and Africa; and the 
eastern cables start from Elephant Point, below 
Rangoon, and stretch to the Straits, China and 
Japan, and on to San Francisco, I was out here 
at the birth of the telegraph under the auspices 
of Dr Sir W. O'Shaughnessy, watched it in its 
infancy, and now admire it in its adult manhood. 
During its infancy in 1854, I was marching with 
Sir Robert Hamilton, the then Resident at Indore, 
from Indore to Agra; and on entering the Gwalior 
state, we met the Maharajah Scindia at one of the 
camping-grounds—Sipri, I think. In our con- 
ference or durbar, the conversation naturally 
reverted to the telegraph line which was then 
being pushed along the great Bombay Road on 
which we then were, and the Maharajah asked 
what was being done, and what was the use 
of it. Sir Robert replied: ‘I will show your 
Highness ;’ and then and there scribbled off and 
despatched a message to Goonah, several miles 
away, telling the Maharajah what he had done, 
and receiving an incredulous smile in return. The 
answer came in a few minutes; and Sir Robert 
read it to the Maharajah, who burst out laughing, 
and exclaimed: ‘It is a fib, my lord; your clerk 
wrote it.’ Now the State Railway, to which he 
contributed ninety lakhs (nine hundred thousand 
‘se has a station close to the Palace, and he 
argely uses the telegraph. 

Such are a few illustrations of ‘the past and 
present’ in India ; and I think it will be conceded 
that this great country is not so far in the rear 
of civilisation as it is popularly supposed to be. 


While writing the above, I extract the following 
paragraph from Sir Richard Temple’s speech before 
the Royal Colonial Institute, on December 14, 
1880, as exhibiting what India has contributed 
financially towards railways and canals: ‘ Public 
works have been carried out to a very great extent. 
The government has invested one hundred and 
twenty-five million pounds upon railways, of 
which about ninety-three million pounds has been 
expended by guaranteed Companies, and the rest 
directly by the state. As to the canals, India has 
the finest canal system to be seen anywhere in the 
world, Twenty million pounds have been expended 
upon them, and six per cent. is being paid to those 
who advanced the capital.’ 


THE WEDDING-CAKE AND THE WILL. 


Witt Tester’s father made a will; 

To Will, the younger, thereby, willing 
His lands and tenements; and nil 

To Tom, his first-born, save a shilling. 


Will was a wily, cunning lad ; 
And Tom a true outspoken Briton ; 
The younger always pleased the dad, 
And bent to those he couldn’t sit on. 


Will wedded one his father chose ; 

Tom wouldn’t wed for love or money ; 
He painted life couleur-de-rose ; 

Good temper spread his path with honey. 


Will sent his sire a piece—how sweet !— 

Of wedding-cake, ‘ from Will and Phemie,’ 
With loving lines that filled a sheet 

Of post octavo, gilt-edged, creamy. 


‘Dear father’ put the cake away, 

Stowed safe amongst some other treasures, 
And there it lay for many a day, 

Forgotten quite ’mid passing pleasures. 


Remorseless Death, with ruthless hand, 
Took father from his home for ever ; 
The ‘parting,’ Will could hardly stand ; 
*Twas feared his grief his heart would sever. 


Still, duty must be done at last, 
In spite of death, in spite of sorrow ; 
To father’s drawer, Will hurried fast, 
To find the will to prove to-morrow. 


He found it ‘neath a lump of cake— 
His wedding-cake : O Fate, thou blindling ! 
The will was there—for Will’s dear sake— 
But, gone the signature, past finding. 


The cake, which as a rule we eat, 

Had eaten what lay underneath it ; 
The ink absorbed—and left a sweet 

Sad trace upon the words ‘ bequeath it.’ 


Where loving dad had boldly signed, 
Was but a hole, just tinged with yellow: 
Will did not think Fate had been kind, 
Tom quietly smiled, the lucky fellow ! 
Josa. Davies. 
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